CONSERVATIVE   DISCONTENT

Commons when matters were pressed to a division, the
feeling was increasing among Conservatives, outside
the ranks of the Diehards, that the time was approach-
ing when they need no longer support Mr. Lloyd
George and the Coalition. As early as January, 1922,
the chief of the party machine, Sir George Younger,
differed strongly from the Prime Minister on the sub-
ject of an immediate election, and this resulted in a
heated controversy between him and Lord Birkenhead
which did nothing to smooth the path of the leader.
In June there occurred the terrible murder of Sir
Henry Wilson, while the summer also saw British
relations with France strained to the uttermost, and a
war with Turkey was only avoided by the ability of
the man on the spot, Sir Charles Harrington. There
was also an unsavoury scandal over the sale of honours
which further damaged the credit of the Government.
In this way the political situation reached the crisis
at the meeting at the Carlton Club in October, when
Mr. Bonar Law struck the final blow. "It is part of
the irony of life," wrote Mr. Chamberlain in later
years, "that I should have wished to end the Coalition
with the War, and that he should then have decided to
continue^ it only to bring about its destruction when I
had fallen heir to his inheritance, and felt myself bound
in honour by the ties which he had created.5' Fate was
never very kind to Mr. Chamberlain at any period of
his life, and this crisis was no exception. Interest
pointed in one direction, and what he imagined to be
his duty urged him in another; being the man he was,
he never hesitated. Yet, had he agreed to abide by the
decision of the majority that day at the Carlton Club,
he would have been Prime Minister within twenty-
four hours. Nor was it that he was taken by surprise,